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"housewives," women do not get counted among 
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keeps the unemployment rate down. That women 
may need and want to work is considered less 
i mpor tan t . 
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***** * I MPORTANT CORRECT I ON***** I MPORTANT CORRECTION 

In last packet, #473 the date of the death of 
Nguyen Van Troi is wrong, it should be 1965 and 
the stories are the ones on Pages 8 and 12 about 
the demonstrations in both New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 
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"WE ARC NOT THE RECIPIENTS OF JUSTICE BUI THE VICTIMS": 
PRISONERS IN BROOKLYN BRING SUIT AGAINST JUDICIAL 

SYSTEM 

LIBERATION News Service 

"We s the detained men of the Brooklyn House of 
Detention feel that we are being tried unjustly in 
that we are not receiving due process of law. We 
feel that the courts disregard and disrespect our 
civil and human rights The Kings County [Brooklyn] 
Supreme Court is at fault. Our action is directed 
directly to them . Our many attempts to get some 
responses pertaining to our rights have all been 
in vain . 


"The Legal A 

id 

Society of 

the Supreme Court 

has irresponsible 


■rsonne l 

iiey are neither sin 

cere nor honest 

in 

re lazing r-> 

~ur case s and vh e 
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fits . 


"We are not 

the 

■ * re j l pie n t 

c. j J Uo 1 1 -Je O U t 

rather the } i>iczi< 

ms ' 

* of justice 

This judicial 


' system r was devised as a g^cd governing jront All 
it has done is produce victims and states under the 
guise of justice, " 

--a manxtesto by ’’the detained 
men in the Brooklyn House 
of Detention” who refused to 
go to court to dramatize 
condi tions 

BROOKLYN, NY. (LNS ) - - Fo.r two weeks during the 
summer, about 50% of the 150? men in the overcrowd- 
ed Brooklyn House of Detention at 183% capacity re- 
fused to go to their court appearance* Some men 
were tried in abstentxa, seme sentenced without be- 
ing there. One „.udge told one inmate who did go 
to court to tell hxs friend he’d receive a longer 
sentence than he was originally promised. 

They issued 15 proposals and demands ranging 
from change in bail procedure to fit the ecomonic 
backgrounds of the inmates to allowing them to sub- 
mit their own motions to ’’the right to true meaning 
of ’peer’, through ail iegal proceedings from ar- 
rest through trial and appeal*” to ’’honest sincere 
legal representation ” 

The court boycott didn't erupt out of nothing. 

It grew out of a significant suit that 7 jailhouse 
lawyers in the Brooklyn House or Detention started 
putting together in late spring. The suit 
puts judges* the Department ot Correction and the 
Parole Department' on trial. "It's a direct con- 
frontation with the judicial system.” said one of 
the outside lawyers who is working with the inmate* 

* * X 

”We felt that something had to be done about 
the breakdown of the judicial system*” said Barry 
Wilson, who. along with Donald Wallace, Maurice Hund- 
ley, Algie McGill, Wilbert Donald, Randolph Jenkins, 
and Lawrence Gurley* put together the suit He is 
now out on bail after be^ng inside the Brooklyn 
House of Detention for six month* and two days 
The seven of them, who had learned law in jail , had 
realized, he said, ’’that the problem just didn’t 
lie in the Department of Correction getting more TVs 
and better food” but in the whole judicial process 
itself. 


The sy * tern consists of an openly accepted pro- 
cess ot ”p Lea-bargaming” where defendants are of- 
lured u .lower charge and a subsequent lower sentence 
xt they jiif.id guxlty ’’Plea bargaining is even 
mofu msidxon* ku people inside than outside,” said 
Dan A lie .man* a lawyer who is helping on the case 
”Ptx*oneiS are at the lowest rung on the ladder 
Anu *o A n many cases people who are held in jail 
because they can't raise bail plead guilty to things 
they didn’t even do so they ^an get out of jail 
sooner Meanwhile they’re being held in the de - 
wu>xng, overcrowded city jails through hearing af- 
ter htaiing after hearing (back and forth to the 
courthouse, waitxng *ometimes up to 10 hour* to get 
into the feunrtroomj 

"Baxi xs set at a certain amount and then when 
the tam_ly ot a person being held comes down, they 
look it up and it’s higher,” commented Barry Wilson. 
’They hold a person m jail and then when their fam- 
ily come* to find out about them, the Department of 
Corre._txon can't find them 

”Fot a copy ot your indictment, which y^u have 
to have, they charge 54 a page--some people ha,e 
10 page, 20 page indictments - -how can a poor person 
aftord to buy something like that?” 

And then there are the Legal Aid Society law- 
yers, who are assigned most people who can’t afford 
then own. ’’The Legal Aid Society doesn’t put enough 
people there to be effective,” noted Wilson "Tire 
inmate and the lawyer have a folder-client relation- 
ship not a person-to-person relationship The law 
talks about a right to counsel but not about it it 
is effective counsel ” And motions made by inmates 
themselves are in most cases, rejected by judges 
without even reading them 

”The prosecutor is never saddled with the bur- 
den of *ubmitting briefs or written motions m 
[ response J to any motion or brief submitted in the 
defendants’ behalf,” said the inmates in their 
brief "Yet m nearly all instances, where motions 
for bail reduction or hearings are made, a verbal 
opposition [by the DA] is accepted and favored; or 
in some vases, where the prosecution offers no op- 
position, the [judge] takes it upon himself to give 
an argument tor the [government] and rules against 
the detense motion, clearly aligning itself with 
the [government],” 

"The way the law works is that it is necessary 
to pme y^urseit innocent," said Barry Wilson, 

That's the harde*t thing for a black, Puerto Rican 
oi pooi white person to do" 

* * * 

The suit as it was first constituted asked for 
a Federal xnj unction against a number of the New 
lork State Supreme Court judges to prevent them 
from sxtting on cases while the case about condi- 
tion* wu* being heard, Alternately the suit asks 
that the judges abide by the rights of the defend- 
ant* ^ail the inmates of the Brooklyn House of De- 
tenuwn, since it is a class action suit)-- like 
keeping bail at a reasonable level considering the 
econoiiu - means of most defendants, allowing inmates 
to lire then own motions- -and appointing a Special 
Master t- hear and rule on complaints of defendants 

it ^ud.ce* don’t comply 
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1 1 * s not surprising that the suit was first 
directed against the judges. Even the New York 
times and a State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Crime came up with the fact that there are wide 
diparities in sentences. Mafioso and white collar 
criminals (convicted of corporate bribery for ex- 
ample) often get off or get short sentences while 
crime that is committed for survival or by addicts 
get much longer sentences. Paul Vario, a Mafia 
figure pleaded guilty to commercial bribery of a 
police officer and Judge Domemc S. Rinaldi gave 
him a $250 fine. On the same day Judge Rinaldi sen- 
tenced Luis Guzman, 19, to up to five years in jail 
for robbing a drugstore. 

The original jailhouse lawyers who worked on 
the case requested from the prison administration 
to form an inmate counsel and the administration 
agreed. Through the inmate counsel, more inmates 
got involved with the case, discussing it, adding 
their case histories, etc. Soon, on the outside, 
law students and legal workers began doing research 
as well as interviewing prisoners inside. 

However, soon after the court boycott, the au- 
thorities struck back in an attempt to break the 
solidarity that had been growing within the prison 
around the case. Three prisoners were charged on 
September 7 with the murder of a fourth on July 31. 

The dead man was a junkie and the original 
cause of death was described as a suicide. Over a 
month later the indictments came out and the DA told 
the press he had probably been killed because he re- 
fused to join the boycott "When the institution 
can render reports saying one thing and then over 
a month later the DA's office another thing, you 
know something's fishy," said Barry Wilson «. Boy- 
cot organizers thought it was an attempt to intim- 
idate other inmates from getting involved in the 
case . 


In October, the suit was expanded to cover all 
the judges on the New York State Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn and the Corrections and Parole Departments 
as well. Soon the Corrections Department trans- 
ferred three of the original jailhouse lawyers who 
worked on the case to the Queens House of Detention. 
Two of them were "unfit for the institution" and 
another supposedly had a threat on has life. Twen- 
ty-two other inmates who had participated in the 
discussions about the case were also moved. 

Yet the case goes on. A federal judge agreed 
to hear the case (a victory in itself) and he acknow- 
ledged Lie conditions they described in jail. 

Law students and legal workers are working on the 
outside and according to Wilson, "They're keeping it 
together on the inside." 

As the prisoners said at the time of the court 
boy cott : 

"History has proven that the power of the people 
is greater than any system based upon the denial of 
human needs and rights , This truth > the awareness , 
had to be brought to public notice , even at the ex- 
pense of added servitude on the plantation , called 
carve c ti oria l fact li ty . 

’’Vfhat is being done to us by the grand jury s the 
judges y the district attorney and the Legal (Lethal?) 


Aid Society must be ended . We the ’new detain 
have recognized the contradiction of 9 jury ft 
peers’ > ’fair trial’ y ’plea bargaining’ , tend , 
mainstay of the ’auction house’ y the ’cop out 


"We may not be political prisoners at 
outset y but the systemy this monstrous oontradya- 
tion of maintaining justice by the most insidious 
and ruthless human exploitation of the defenseless 
and poory denied our Qonstitutional safeguardy 
transforms us into political beings* It musty by 
the criminal justice’s own definition <” 
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The United Fruit Co. 

When the trumpet sounded, it was 
all prepared on the earth, 
and Jehovah parceled out the earth 
to Coca-Cola, Inc. , Anaconda, 

Ford Motors, and other entities: 

The Fruit Company, Inc. 
reserved for itself the most succulent, 
the central coast of my own land, 
the delicate waist of America. 

It rechristened its territories 
as the "Banana Republics" 
and over the sleeping dead, 
over the rest less heroes 
who brought about the greatness, 
the liberty and the flags, 
it established the comic opera: 
abolished the independencies, 
presented crowns of Caesar, 
unsheathed envy, attracted 
the dictatorship of the flies 
Trujillo flies, Tacho flies, 

Carias flies, Martinez flies, 

Ubico flies, damp flies 
of modest blooti and marmalade, 
drunken flies who zoom 
over the ordinary graves, 
circus flies, wise flies 
well trained in tyranny. 

Among the bloodthirsty flies 
the Fruit Company lands its ships, 
taking off the coffee and the fruit; 
the treasure of our submerged 
territories flows as though 
on plates into the ships. 

Meanwhile Indians are falling 

into the sugared chasms 

of the harbors , wrapped 

for burial in the mist of the dawn: 

a body rolls, a thing 

that has no name, a fallen cipher, 

a cluster of dead fruit 

thrown down on the dump. 

by Pablo Neruda, comtemporary Chil- 
ean poet. Bom 1904. 
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LAWYERS’ GUILD STAR* ARRESTED IN THE PHILIPPINES 
LIBERATION News Seiucc 

NEW iORk (LNS) -On October 14, members? oi the 
Philippine Constabulary (PCJ, President Marcos ’ 
special police force, i aided the iil utai) law of- 
fices of the radical National Lawyers' Guild m 
Olongap o City, near the U S Na.al Base at Scubic 
Bay. The police seized Guild Hies and records as 
well as personal belongings ^m.iudxng money, pass- 
ports and personal letters} of three Guild staff 
members who n reel <.aul worked m the building. 

Legal aids Bart Lubuw and Eugene Parker re- 
turned to the building shortly after the raid and 
were arrested by the PC The next day Guild lawyer 
Doug Sorenson was picked up Aii three are being 
heid without formal chargee: at the PC camp at Oliva. 

Members ot the National Lawyers Guild in New 
lurk; who recieved a phone call from Sorenson hours 
before he was arrested, believe that the building 
was raided In a scare!: foi anti -Mar cos literature; 
such raids have been commonplace since the presi- 
dent declared martial law m nu d- September It is 
not yet known whether any anti -Mat cos literature 
was discovered, bu: since the Guild’s activities 
m Olongapo City have been with American Gls and 
not with Philippine politics, it is not likely that 
much was tound, 

The Guild has been instrumental in advising 
Gls of their First Ammendment rights and has defend- 
ed many soldiers in cases involving free speech, 
racism and other conditions in the military How- 
ever Guild offices are centers for G1 movement work 
and anti -war activity in many of the foreign countr- 
ies where the U S has military bases This summer 
Japanese police s raged a similar raxd on Guild of- 
fices near the U.S Marine Base at Iwakuni, Japan 
in an attempt tc link their activities with the 
raid by Japanese gunmen on Lod airport in Tel Aviv, 

Marcos, an open friend to both the U-S mili- 
tary and corporate presence in the Philippines, 
stated cn September 23 that martial law was neces- 
sary M to save the republic” from the illegal Com- 
munist Party. Most ot those arrested, however, are 
member^ of the Liberal Party, a nationalistic group 
favoring the repeat of raws giving US oil firms 
"domes lie privileges” in the Philippines. 

A representative trom the American embassy 
Visited the three men m the Oliva prison but was 
not allowed to speak with them privately. Indications 
are so far that they have not been mistreated Mem- 
bers m New York expressed concern over the fact 
that they were arrested by the national police 
force "Its the same people,” said staff member 
John Sayer, "who arrested others -- supposedly just 
for ques ti on mg- -who aren’t alive now.” 
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1960 : June-Oct. "Hundreds of thousands of people 
hold demonstrations, distribute leaflets, hoist flags 
in various rural regions, and "prosperity zones” 
demanding the dismantling "prosperity zone” concen- 
tration camps and the overthrow of the Ngo Dmh Diem 

regime ” --the Vict n am Pact Sheet - 
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NixON MOVES iN ON PUBLIC TV; 

APPOiNIS NEW HEAD 01 PUBLIC BROADCASTING CORP 

WASHINGTON . LNS,' - - The new head of the Cor- 
poration t<u Public Hr oadCu.s ting (CPBJ (the 
oversee i w l . i .1 public teic vision) has had 
quitv bit of nu: din experience to apply to his 
new js > b It scenic thar Henry Loomis, who was 
appointed to head the ugtncey at the end of 
Septcmbe i , ±s deputy di recto: of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency . 

USrA s ,ob , acc^rd-.ng to their own adver- 
tising n tw "direct infromation to foreign 
peoples, such as -,*n explanation of policies 
ot U.S . Go i-c lament and delineation of U.S. 
life and cuitui© ” The Director of USIA turns 
out to be Prank Shakespeare- - one of the chief 
ad men lor Nixon ' s a9o8 campaign. 

Lco/nxj sOunas .vry much like Nixon and his 
chief spokesman on the media- -Agnew. Two days 
after he w<*s appointed he toid the PBS board 
of directors and che network’s 22S station 
manager o, (who natural iy watched over closed 
circuit IV j that in the p«zt PBS "has tried 
to duck its responsibility and it wasn't suc- 
cessful" . 

Prom now on c»a*d Loomis, the CPB which 
exerted direct i/ on iy a minor amount of con- 
trol over the da-1/ programing in the Public 
TV will take a much stronger role. 

What that means is that programs Agnew 
called "instant anary3*s" an his famous 1969 
speech attacking che media, will be dropped. 
Instant Analysis, defined by Agnew, is 
newscasters commentary after .maj or speeches -- 
particularly presidential speeches. As Pres- 
idential aide, Patrick Buchanan put it, "My 
primary concern xS th-t the President have the 
right of un trammeled communication with the 
American people " 

Also, said Loomis.- long range financing 
for public television will not be pushed, for 
at least ee*. era* years In June Nixon vetoed a 
2 year $63 million giant tor CPB. 

"The cultural lie id" and programs direc- 
ted at a "special audience" will be streesed 
rather than programs with popular appeal. 

Loomis explained carefully that he was "con- 
cerned" about the propriety of using public 
funds t .* be competitive with comercial net- 
works . " 

Loomis' appointment really didn't sur- 
prise anyone. Nixon has appointed other men \ 
who share his ideas to the 15 -member CPB board 
and the) now are a majority, 

Thi a summer, for instance, he appointed 
tormer Rep Tom Curtis of Missouri, a long time 
Republican as chairman of the board, 

IViih Loomis at the head of CPB, Nixon com- 
nletegi. the takeover of public TV which of course 
was ucici very independent to begin with. Last 
win to i a Woody Alien satire on Nixon and Kiss Inge 
was vetoed because it was too critical of the Pre 
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ident . 


An American Dream Machine program about the 
FBI produced by radical journalist Paul Jacobs was 
shelved after the former President ol the Public 
Broadcasting Service (part or CPB) sent a telegram 

But Loomis makes that dnection final. What 
originally had the potential ot being a network in- 
dependent of commercial TV has come more closely 
under the hand of Nixon's indeia watchers 
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NEW HANDBOOK PROVIDES COMPREHENSIVE DATA ON THE 
US MILITARY MACHINE 

NEW YORK ' (LNS) - - If the American public had 
access to information about the military troop 
movements and installations construction that have 
been traditionally been the exclusive domain of mil- 
itary correspondents and analysts and Washington 
"insiders”, announcements ol Pentagon operations 
at home and abroad would not come as the surprises 
the govememnt intends them to be. 

If this kind ot information were widely avail- 
able to the public "it is possible that interven- 
tions such as those wh; occurred in the Dominican 
Republic (1965), Cambodia (1970), and Laos (1971) 
could have been prevented by mass political activ- 
ity,” states the introduction to "The U S Military 
Apparatus,” a new handbook prepared by the North 
American Congress on Latin America (NACLA) 

NACLA lias been meticulously collecting informa- 
tion on the overseas operations of the U,S war 
machine for three years, and this 105 page handbook, 
generously illustrated with graphs, cartoons, photos 
and maps, pluc bibliographies on each topic treated, 
brings an incredible amount of detailed data to- 
gether in a readable form.. In addition, a research 
guide is included to help people pursue this kind 
of investigation and analysis on their own 

The handbook's contents are divided into three 
parts: ’’Defense Organization and Posture,” ’’The 

Overseas Apparatus,” and an appendix including 
tables on military assistance, arms transfers to o 
other countries and U.S military bases abroad 

Part I covers The Defense Establishment, The 
Intelligence Apparatus twhioh includes a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the structure of the CIA- DIA and 
the ’’super secret” NSA [National Security AgencyJJ, 
Military Force Structure and a tabre on principal 1 
U.S. military aircraft. 

Fart II has chapters on the Meroenar l zation 
of the Third World, Arming the Generals (on US 
military operations m Latin America); Police Aid 
for Tyrants (on the U.S. "public safety” program), 
U.S. Arms Sales to the Third World, US Bases and 
Forces Abroad, and U.S. Bases in Asia 

Copies are available from NACLA, P.0. Box 226, 
Berkeley, California 9470.1, NACLA, P.0 Box 57, 
Cathecral Station; N V lOOzS, NARMIC c/o AFSC, 

160 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa I9i02 Single 
copies are $1.25 plus 25 <t postage, Bulk orders 
( add 10%) for postage) are $uU0 each for ten to 
49 copies, 75<t each lor 50 or more 
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"LIKE A DEVELOPING COUNTRY”: 

LOW WAGES AND NON-UNION LABOR ATTRACT 
INDUSTRY TO THE SOUTH 

NEW 'iORK (. LNS j - - The Wilbur B Driver Co of 
Newark; N J.. owned by GTE Sylvama (of T\f famej> 
.recent iy informed its employees that "upon sizing 
up on: financial future” part of its operations 
would be moved to Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
Drivers’ president, during a meeting with workers, 
gave reasons for the move such as ”we need m ore 
fioor £>i>ucek” and to be "better able to service 
our growing Southern customer market-’' 

But one employee got to the point with three 
short questions Whut was the average facto f y 
wage in Orxingeburg; he asked What, on the average; 
wouid Driver pay there, and what was the average 
wage m Newark 7 

The president grew red and reached foi hiS 
water glass before he answered. The average fac- 
tory worker in Orangeburg gets $2.57 an hour, he 
replied Driver will pay $2 58 on the average. 

For the same job in Newark? $4.46, 

Dnve r is no isolated example. "Like a devei 
oping country,” writes the October 2 issue of 
Business Week, "the South has reached the 'takeoff* 
stage of its economic development.” In the past 
few years more and more corporations have spotted 
the low wages and overwhelmingly nonunionized 
labor of the South, and like what they have seen. 

’’One of the big attractions Arkansas offers 
besides abundant natural resources and availability 
of land”, says Dan Roebuck, director of the state's 
development commission, "is an hourly wage Scale 
that is about 70% of the U.S, average for manu- 
facturing ” 

A decade ago, manufacturing wages in the 
South were 77% of the national average, according 
to Business Week Now they have risen only to 80%, 
And in some states the average is much lower. 
Average weekly wages m North Carolina, one of 
the most indus tr lalized Southern states are the 
lowest in the country 

The weakness of unions in the south, which 
goes hand in hand with the low wages, is an at- 
tractive drawing card too, ”1 believe you w; q 
find the nonunion atmosphere far outweighs low 
wages as a factor because of the problems, such 
as strikes, that go with unions,” says Harry D„ 
Owen, dire^tcr of the Mississippi Agricultural & 
Industrial Board 

And Kenneth A. Randall, president of United 
Virginia Bankshares, Inc- believes that one of 
his state’s most important advantages is the 
"excellent labor market, which is protected by 
legislation such as our right- to-work laws ” Ail 
ot the Southern states except Louisiana, have 
Right - to- Work laws on their books that do not 
make union membership a condition of employmen t . 

Right to -Work laws have traditionally been 
viewed by labor as a union-bus ting tactic. Essen- 
tially the law means that even if a union starts 
with a majority of members in the plant, the com- 
pany Can hxie non-union iabor--sort of ’’permanent 
scabs”- in the future, thus breaking the union' s 
power to strike and shut the plant down. 
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Just a. : corporations are moving to the south 
to cut prodjcti.cn costs and increase profits, they 
are moving overseas to places like the Philippines , 
South Korea, avid countries in Latin .America where 
wages are low and workers unorganized. That way they 
are in a better position to compete with the larger 
industrial powers --most notably Germany and Japun-- 
who are importing goods into the United States at 
lower prices , 

Repeatedly ti Business Week article compares 
the South tc a developing ecu:'- try (State Depart- 
ment-business world e apnemistic lingo for a third 
world country into which outside corporations have 
invested) . 

Take for instance, University of Houston econ- 
omist R. William Thomas ‘ remark in reference tc 
the well known migration of blacks from the south 
into northern industrial centers to look for jobs, 
and the more recent journey southward of many 
corporations: "Unlike most developing countries, 
the South has been able tc achieve its growth 
by simply switching marginal yield- underdeveloped., - 
human captial-- for higher yield, well-developed hu- 
man capital 

"The South has exchanged, on a one-for-one 
basis, a poor black tenant farmer for a New 
England scientist." 

- - 30 - - 
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"HOT RODDERS FOR NIXON” HIT THE ROAD IN VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Ever since the 1972 Presi- 
dential campaign got into full swing this past 
summer, the Committee to Re-elect the President 
has established an ever increasing number of "so 
and sos for Nixon" groups across the country. 

(All this despite Nixon's rabid pronouncements that 
"dividing Americans into quotas is totally alien 
to the American tradition," of course.) 

Republican conventioneers wore all sorts of 
buttons to play up the different volunteer campaign 
groups --Democrats for Nixon, Women for Nixon, 

Slovaks for Nixon, Celebrities for Nixon. 

And now, the Virginia Committee to Re-elect the 
President has a new one, "High-Performance Indus- 
tries for the President" or in plain language "Hot 
Rodders for Nixon." 

Named as chairman of the group was Sunny 
Mallory Jr., operator of the Mallory Speed Shop 
in Richmond, one of the largest outlets for racing 
car parts and custom automotive accessories in 
Virginia. 

- - 30- - 
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"Mr. McNamara made a generally optimistic ap- 
praisal of the situation in South Vietnam during a 
brief news conference before his departure." 

New York Times report of 

an October 14, 1966 press t conference by McNamara. 

"The prognosis is bad that the war can be 
brought to a satisfactory end in the next two years." 

Memo f ro ii! M cti am a r a to L B J , Q c t ob e r 14, 1966 
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"TURN IT Off, TURN IT OFF": 

NIXON AIDES REFUSE COMMENT ON WATERGATE SCANDAL 

WASHINGTON M.N3J - -With a new wave of scand- 
al breaking over the Nixon administration's head 
everyday, there's a ^;ood bit of scrambling among 
top presidential a-des to escape the hot seat. 
Nixon himself has declined to comment 

"I have noted such charges . .some of my 
more partisan advisers feel that J should re- 
spond m kind. I shall not do so. .J am not 
going to dignjfy such comments " 

But some of Nixon's friends have found 
that they cannot ease out of the problems as 
easily and diplomatically as their chief. Take 
for instance White House press conferences on 
October 19 given by White House press secretary 
Ronald Ziegler and Presidential advisor John 
Ehrlichman. Ehrlichman had been asked in the 
afternoon if he knew of any telephone log 
kept by Nixon 11 s appointments secretary Dwight 
Chapin, showing caiis from a man linked to 
political espionage against the Democrats. The 
dialogue is as reported by the New York Post . 

"Turn it off, turn it off! Don't get in- 
to that, turn it off!" whispered an excited 
Ziegler in Ehrlichman 's ear after jumping to 
his side. What he said could not be heard by 
reporters at the conference, but the words 
were carried over the White House public ad- 
dress system into the downstairs press room 
and laughingly noted. 

Ehrlichman quickly changed the subject, 
calling for a different question. "I think 
my friend Ziegler covered all that this morn- 
ing," he said. 

And he was right. Ziegler had covered the 
subject at the 11 am White House briefing- - 
with 10 no comments or refusals" to answer 
questions . 

Q. "Are you acting on instructions when 
you give us this no comment? 

A. 1 have no comment. 

Q. What is the reason for no further com- 
ment ? 

A. The reason I am giving you no further 
comment: I have nothing else to say on the sub- 
j ect . 

Q. Who instructed you to say no further 
comment, Ron? 

A. That is a question I am not even go- 
ing to respond to. 

And so it went for five minutes- -frustra- 
tion, irritation and finally laughter as one 
reporter, recalling a line out of the old 
House Committe on Un-American Activities hear- 
ings, asked, "Ron, are you now or have you ever 
been a member of ?" 

Ziegler left the room. 

- -30 -- 
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THE RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD - - AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER J ; OR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS -- OCTOBER 21, 19? 2 


FROM: New Media Workshop, SO West Lincoln Street, 

Oberim, Ohio 44074 (^2 16 j 774-8396 

We at the New Media Workshojp are looking for 
one, possibly two, people to join our collective 
Because we are located away from the center of a 
major metropolis, the greater proportion of our 
work is of necessit) general job printing for 
straight customers But we are looking to build the 
class struggle by helping rank-and-file labor as 
as well as ether Northern Ohio movements improve 
their propaganda through newspapers, poster*, leal- 
lets and pamphlet* Although suJi work consumes an 
ever-growing share ot our attention, we still have 
more potential than current activity in this highly 
industrialized county west ot Cleveland 

We need tercet mo^t on our pressure spots of 
IBM Selectric Composer typesetting, and lithographic 
darkroom (halftones and line work), but we can be 
flexible, if you have had some e^perien^e in either 
of these areas, or in the areas ot newspaper pro- 
duction, reporting, or editing, and wish to expand 
your technor ogi oai sk^jlIs, turn out quail t> print- 
ing, and bund a strong movement support organisa- 
tion, we ' d be glad to hear trom you We offer $100 
for a SS-60 hour week; we are interested m cutting 
hours and raising pa> -- that’s why we need your 
help 

We can possibly offer a communal liv mg 
arrangement, although there is not much counter- 
culture here except a college under graduate body 
(with which we are not atrniatedj winch has largely 
turned of i to politics There ±* ai*o an active 
Socialist Women’s Caucus in the town, a* well as a 
good day care center (which our tour -year -old boy 
attends) Ail ot us who work here are members of 
Printing and Publishing House Workers, I U.450, of 
the l.WMv. 

For more in tor mat ion, write to us immediately, 
telling about yourself. We * i i reply as quickly 
If. you are not interested, please pass the word on 
to someone who might be 

* * * 

FROM: Free space, c/o War Resistors League, 339 

Lafayette Street, New York, NY- 

After being closed for almost two years, Alter- 
nate U i* reopening with classes beginning on Oct 
23. Ever since the old Alternate U uiosed m Janu- 
ary, 1971, we (Freespacej have been meeting with 
the objective of reincarnat ing this tree U 

Freespace has arranged tor classes and other 
events to be held at the War Registers building 

Everyone will be welcome at Freespace Alter- 
nate U; no one will be excluded tor any reason 
All courses and events wiii be tree of charge, but 
the existence of the school will depend on contribu- 
tions . No one wnl be discouraged trom attending 
because of u:k of money 

A catalog listing the schedule events is 
available by anting to the above address 


FROM. Atlanta GLF , P 0 Box 7974, Atlanta, 

0 corgi a 30309 

The gay movement is in retreat A year or so 
ago, many gays were shouting, "Out of the crosets 
and into the streets ” Now, it appears, the accep- 
tance ot traditional gay rales is spreading through- 
out the gay ghettos 

It’ 3 near that the gay movement must seek new 
political strategies if it is to survive There 
can be no *ub*txtute for organized gay women and 
men lighting for the quality of their lives At 
the same time, emphasis m the movement put on "lib- 
erate” life-styie countercultures has resulted in 
retreat trom struggle 

We uan’t forget that most gays face the same 
problem* a* almost everyone else Our spe<.xal op- 
press xon as gays derives from the fact that the 
broad mass of people in this society are being 
exploited By linking our special demand* to broader 
demands, we can be a catalyst to hasten fundamental 
soc lal change 

For example: We demand an end to job discrim- 

ination against gays But we should al*o demand 
jobs tor all specially' oppressed groups, particularly 
blanks, and further, jobs for all! We demand an end 
to the torture of gay* lm mental hospitals; we also 
demand a t ran* forma ti on of these hospitals and 
and a reversal of society** attitude towards mental 
illness We demand that gays not be imprisoned or 
beaten because they are gay; to win this we mu*t 
demand an end to an unjust penal system We demand 
a reversal of the image of gay people being taught 
m schools, this entails change in a school system 
which prepares the mass of people for their own 
exploitation An end to sexist roles; equal job 
opportunities and wages for women and abortions on 
demand 

Ala this involves a long struggle: The short 

cuts are meaningless games 

Local gay organizations are essential, but just 
as essential are active regional and national organ- 
izations The South can lead m this respect, by 
forming a regional organization which can effectively 
tight for our demands in every Southern state This 
regional organization can also foster the communi- 
cation among groups which is needed, and it can help 
create new local groups We can, and must,- change 
history 

You are invited to join in the beginning of 
a new *iage of the gay movement 

THE FOUNDING CONVENTION 
TIME; N'ov ember 10-12, 1972 
PLACE. Athen*, Georgia 

PURPOSE. To write the constitution for a Southern 
Organizatijn ot gay militants and to elect whatever 
leadership i* called for to activate a formulated 
prog i am 

VOliNu DElEuATES: Any re*ident of the South who 

attends will have a voice in the creation of the 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETI N B OARD CONTIN UED T 'Iq 7TI7"?2 

constitution and voting lights The South de - 
fined as the following ^ eater leva; Louisiana* 
Mississippi* Alabama. Florida, ueorg:a. South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, ive/t v,rgm,a* Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, and Aikan^c Pa^ 1. *oipant 3 should 
bring proof of residency. Oo*ei ei; nom elsewhere 
*11*® invited, the convention w- i 1 have to vote on 
whether ox not observers have 5 pcak*ng rights 

HOUSING: Members ot the ua> Edu-uiian Committee or. 

Athens will provide tree sleeping ;j) c ne for as many 
as possible. Bung sleeping bags ir can attoid 
a hotel or motel room, you *an either come and take 
a chance on getting one, or ; better still, you .an 1 
write or phone Athens fox reservation; Every 
effort Vvill be made to find adequate spa-e tor every- 
one - 

ALL INQUIRIES concerning the convention should be 
sent to David Hirsh, P.0. Box i26S, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee 3790i. Please send all addre;ses ot gay 
groups and people that you know ot in the South to 
the above address so that ieatlets can be sent to 
them. Or, if you wish. >ou can write and request 
a bundle of leaflets. 

For information about hotel and meter rates and to 
make reservations, you can either call (404) 543- 
7264 or write Committee of Gay Education, Box 2467, 
University Station, /When;, Georgia Copies of 
the schedule tor the convent * on,- as well as maps of 
the area, are available. 


END OF RMBB, END OF RMBB, END OF RMBB,' END OF RMBB , 
VIETNAM FACT SHEET NOW AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNSj -- "184S (May 14) -- In the 
first known U.S act or aggression against Vietnam; 
Capt, John PerciVdl, commanding the US Constitution 
(’’OLD IRONSIDES”) sailed into Oajiang Harboi and, 
upon hearing that a French missionary was impris- 
oned, kidnapped 5 Vietnamese utticials ; seized three 
junks and threatened to destroy tne city and fort, 
unless the King of Annom (Vietnam; released the 
Bishop. Later he sent his it oops ashore and killed 
17 men, women and children, destroyed the tort and 
sank many junks, causing more deaths ” 

That is the first tact in the Vietnam Fact 
Sheet (1845-1972) compiled b> the U S Committee to 
Aid the National Liberation Front ot South Vietnam 

The pamphlet contain- short reports j t impor- 
tant events m Vietnamese history It is unique 
in that its sources are almost exclusively Vietnam- 
ese, its authors noting that too often we depend on 
American facts about Vietnam 

The Fact Sheet is available b> writing to the 
USCANLr SVN , Box "C," Old Chelsea Station, New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 
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’’Saturation bombing ana a*rdtr:ksi 

is an accepted tar.i ana there .s prcbaDly no 
province tin Vietnam 1 vnere r .r*.5 ua* . has not oeen 
widely deploys a ” 

S ,di - m e _l t c u ^ s i ^ xd i e j,^d6 
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’’FOUR MORE YEARS OF SHIT*" 

NIXON AND COMPANY IN ATLANTA 

by Steve Wise 

Great Speckled Bird/ LIBERAT ION News Service 

'Editor’s note: Richard Nixon made a rare 
public appearance October 12 when he and his 
pr men h*t Atlanta, Georgia, Of coarse it 
warn’: a that public an appearance > The pres- 

ident aidn*t address the crowd. He spoke only 
to a meeting of Repuoli can party leaders and 
p.p^ci his remarks down to the reporters In the 
1 as -...mer.i - 

Tne parade-ra^jy was a masterpiece of con- 
z * van ..e on a par with the Republican conven- 
t . m . n M*ami Beach ’’The advance men/’ wrote 
J dflie= Rest on, ’’had done their work well,” School 
wa- and -.t was a lunchtime crowd who watch- 

ed the nigh schoo^ bands, marching red-whi te-and- 
bmue politicians and Nixonettes , and the ton of 
colored paper ideating through the air. 

But the t . ,ker tape salute didn’t come from 
adoring Republicans tearing up the city’s 
daxo-ies ana tossing tnem out the sky scrapper 
windows It ;ame mainly from giant machines with 
spouts like sewer pipes that blew literally 
tens oi snrtdded paper off the tops of the buird- 
. ngs on the parade route. 

Most of the press didn’t report that inter- 
esting 4.1 1 tie fact. Nor did they say that students 
were bussed in for the occassion — there at the 
parade just enjoying being out of school: And 
th- anii-wai rally and march put together by 
the Atlanta Coordinating Committee also went 
unnoticed - 

The following story, written by a staff 
member of the Bird, describes the scene first 

n an d - 

* * * 

’’Crowds estimated at from 300,000 to 500,000 
are expected to jam downtown Atlanta at noon 
Thursday when President Nixon arrives here on 
hi 5 i.rst major political foray outside of Wash- 

.ngter. " 

--The Atlanta Constitution, Oct* 12 

”Ac rd. ng to a police spokesman, the 
^rowd -.uud have been as large as 700,000, but 
.eri a:.*y no smaller than 500,000, and most of 
±\ seamed pro-Nixon 

— The Atlanta Constitution, Oct 13 

A 1 LAN TA (LNSJ - -Shortly after the Nixon ap- 
pearance downtown last Thursday, October 12, 

David Ciosland, an attorney with an office over- 
looking the parade route, called me to relate a 
small anecdote it seems that several people in 
his llth Floor oftices had hung out of the windows 
tow lat gc banners which said ”McGovem-Shn ver 
’72" and "Your Cost of Living Has Increased 18% 
Under Nixon " 

Upon seeing the banners, state Republican 
national committeeman Howard "Bo" Callaway dash- 

- 10 - os la nd’s offices and asked that the 
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banners be taken down His reasoning: they were 
"inflammatory 

Bo Callaway, according to The Atlanta 
Journal, typifies "the more flexible moderates” 
of Southern Republicanism, as opposed to "the 
hide-bound conservatives " 

The Callaway incident, while perhaps a bit 
comical, illustrates how far removed from reality 
is at least a good part of Atlanta’s power struc- 
ture. That a "moderate" politician could find an 
innocuous McGovern banner "inflammatory" seems 
to me to be on a par with claiming the Peachtree 
crowds numbered a half million 

I would guess, based on previous experience, 
that little more than 25,000 were on hand to 
watch Nixon ride up the street I base that esti- 
mate on my participation m antiwar marches in Wash- 
ington DC, which were anywhere from four to ten 
times as large as last Thursday's gathering here, 
and which were estimated, by the police at 
100,000 to 250,000 

The fact is that the Nixon crowd was rarely 
more than four or five persons deep , that it did 
not fill any side streets at all, that it only 
stretched from Georgia State to the Regency, 
a grand total of nine blocks And I am supposed 
to accept that as 500,000? 1 take it as simple 
Republican propaganda directed at the vast majority 
of Atlantans who were not there 

The inflated crowd estimates were not the 
only unreality of the day Nixon himself presented 
a strange appearance as he passed by the small 
"booing section" where I was standing (mostly 
Harper High kids): he looked red, almost like a 
beet, perhaps like a mottled pimple on an elephant's 
ass: the president of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, you bet, surrounded by 25,000 fawning syco- 
phants, bootlickers come to pay their respects to 
a rotting sac of pus 

He came to talk of "deep religious faith," 

"a great respect for moral values," and a "great 
devotion to what we call character' " 

Oh, and "peace with honor” 

While at that very moment his planes and guns 
brought more death and destruction, napalm and 
fragmentation bombs to Vietnam, both North and 
South, Laos and Cambodia in fact, the morning's 
papers reported the bombing of a very important 
military target, the french Embassy in Hanoi 

Once more, from Nixon's mouth: "Oh, you can 
call them old- fashioned, but the day America loses 
its moral values, its dedication to idealism and 
religion, this will cease to be a great country 
We are not going to let that happen " 

The bootlickers ate it up "Four more years!" 
they chanted 

A young black woman, grinning, stood across 
from the Regency with a sign It read: "Four 
More Years OF SHIT " 

Another young woman, white, worried wrinkles 
creasing her otherwise smoothly lacquered face, 
uneasily eyed several persons come to demonstrate 


„ in rf) e 

against the pimple "Those awful protestors 
exclaimed "Oh, I hope President Nixon won t 
hate the South because of them'" 

"Thank goodness nothing bad happened,' wrote 
Constitution editor Reg Murphy the next day 

Meanwhile , m Vietnam, 

--30-- 
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CALIFORNIA PRISONERS FILE SUIT AGAINST 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--This summer, nine 
California prisoners currently incarcerated at 
Folsom and San Quentin prisons initiated a 
series of four law suits against the State De- 
partment of Corrections, asking for a total of 
$1,750,000 in damages 

The four suits charge Raymond K Procun' 
ler. Director of the Department of Corrections 
the wardend of the two facilities, and various 
Department employees with conspiracy to violate 
inmates' civil rights through unprovoked beatings 
and tear gas attacks 

Foremost of the actions is a $1,000,000 
suit by the San Quentin Six, six prisoners at 
the now- infamous San Quentin Adjustment Center, 
currently charged with the murder of three 
guards and two prisoners on the day that Sole dad 
Brother George Jackson was killed. 

The six prisoners charge that they have 
received continuous physical arid mental abuse from 
prison guards since the August 21, 1971 killings 
including an attack on four of the prisoners on 
June 21 of this year in which the chained and 
shackled inmated were beaten and guards shaved 
all of their hair ; 

Three other lawsuits have been filed by 
prisoners who have been tear-gassed and beaten 
by guards who claim the attacks were necessary 
to "subdue" the prisoners 8 One prisoner, Will- 
iam Arnold, was gassed and beaten at the Folsom 
Adjustment Center while being transferred to ano- 
ther cell Redell Wilson, also at Folsom, was 
beaten about the head by guards while being rou- 
tinely processed following a visitc At least 
two guards at Folsom were involved in both attacks, 

A fourth suit concerns an incident at San 
Quentin ‘s notorious B Section Segregation Unit, 
where a prisoner, Roger Allen, was shot in the 
face with a tear gas gun by a guard because Allen 
accidentally spilled some water on the guard while 
cleaning his cell 

The prisoners hope that these lawsuits will 
cut down the incidence of prison brutality by mak- 
ing the practice too expensive for the Dept of 
Corrections to keep up the suits 

The suits were filed by attorneys working with 
the Prison Law Collective Foundation, a non-pro- 
fit organization which provides legal assistance 
and represen tation to inmates of the California 
prison system 

Until recently, damage suits by prisoners were 
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Virtual iv unknown , largely boca-iso tr j» juj .vur’' 
and the pub : a.-;sug.;j*l that ; rison <tt ;in vul the 
right to mxnaje : he \n:er n .i nttai.t ot p.ri > -is 
whatever manner tlu ;/ < earned jces-hir/ Add to ih < 
the .lack ox legal representation avanauu pri- 
soners, and it is not surprising that \.ka i rs suc- 
cessful suit against prison officials was w. u only 
a year and a half ago by a New fork prison* r il- 
legally placed in isolated uonraicmom. 

A major probJ.o ; . for- r j _ b.i ; > in w 

ity suits is the fact that the oi.tocme o. the cas 
usually rests on whether the jury chooses to 
the prisoner plaintiffs and their witnesses or the 
prison guards,. It is only recently that juries heve 
begun to question the truthfulness of prison guards 
and officials both in criminal and ci^/ii proceedings 

Attorneys attribute this to a growing realiza- 
tion by the public that the guards have a greater 
loyalty to the institution which employs them than 
to any notions of justice. 

For further information contact:: Philip Block 

Eve Pell, Prison News Service, Prison Law Collective 
Foundation, 558 Capp St., San Fran., Cal. 94110 

-30- 

(Thanks to Prison News Service for the above) 
**************************************************** 

"CLEAN THE AIR, CLEAR THE SKY, WASH THE WIND" 
NIXON VETOES ANTI-POLLUTION BILL 

" President Nixon has spearheaded a frontal 
attack on the problem facing the American environ- 
ment. . .to provide a better life for all Americans . 
Pollution- free dreams of the 60 f s have been trans- 
formed into the Nixon battle plan for the 70 t s tt 

— 19 72 Republican Campaipn Factbook 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A television campaign ad- 
vertisement shows Richard Nixon signing environ- 
mental bills amid scenes of smoke-belching factories 
and dirty waterways. The president speaks: "With 

your support and with the help of Congress, we can 
reclaim and preserve the natural beauty of America." 


In f; v ihi r. actively fought the Clean Air 
Act, yet. now he takes credit for the bill. Sim- 
ilarly, he opposed the 1975 deadline for auto 
:’r>ani es to cut polluting tailpipe emissions by 
■4; but in a current TV campaign spot, bne Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (Nixon’s creation) is 
■given credit for the legislation. 

With the camera focussed on cars clogging roads 
into a city, LIk narrator says: "The new Nixon 

• v i icy ordered n li car manufacturers to cut hydro- 
*,arhons mid carbon monoxide emissions 90 % by 1975 •" 
And wlii.ro L * ie Nixon administration opposed a program 
to begin cltaning up the Great Lakes, the film shows 
Nixon and Canadian Prime Minister Trudeau signing an 
agreement to end dumping polluted spoils into the 
.lakes . In Uie background, Nixon is heard quoting 
TJ3. Eliot: "Clean the air, clear the sky, wash the 

wind" 

but 'with all his talk about cleaning things 
up, it seems that all Nixon has been doing is 
white washi ng his record to convince the people that 
he has done things he hasn’t done — and more 
frightening, that he plans to do things he has no 
intention of doing. 

-33- 
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FRENCH DIPLOMAT AND FIVE VIETNAMESE DIE 

IN BOMBING OF FRENCH EMBASSY IN HANOI 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The French Foreign Ministry 
announced on October 20 that Pierre Susini, a 
Delegate-General to the F re rich Embassy in Hanoi, 
has died of burns he received when the Embassy was 
bombed by U.S. planes on October 11. Five Vietnam- 
ese employees were killed instantly, and one was 
injured in the attack. 

Initial reports in the American press claimed 
that Susini received a head injury ’’’but his con- 
dition was not considered serious.” The U.S. press, 
in sharp contrast to European press coverage, also 
echoed U.S. military claims that the Embassy was 
not destroyed by American bombs but by Vietnamese 
anti-aircraft fire. 


While that is their campaign line, Republican 
dreams of pushing Nixon as an avid environmentalist 
may have vanished into polluted air recently when 
the president vetoed the $24.6 billion Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act — the most far-reaching 
environmental bill passed during his administration^. 

Within two hours after Nixon refused to sign 
the bill into law, the Senate voted 52 to 12 to c 
override the veto, and the House followed later, 

247 to 23. Both votes easily surpassed the two- 
thirds majority needed to override a presidential 
veto. 


In 1970 Nixon made nationwide Headlines by 
calling for "furids to help states build the neces- 
sary capability" to deal with environmental prob- 
lems. Since then, however, Nixon’s actions have 
had little connection with his words. While the 
administration has sent some 25 environmental bills 
to Congress, Nixon has not actively supported many 
of them. And when Congressional committees have 
strengthened the provisions of the legislation, 
the administration has vigorously opposed the 
action . 


An eye-witness to the bombing, Canadian tele- 
vision correspondent Michael Maclear, reported in 
the Wall Street Journal that ”at least three jets 
swooped repeatedly over the heart of the capital. 
One, defying heavy anti-aircraft fire, dived very 
low, dropping ; two bombs. There was no possibility 
of error,” The U.S. command has yet to explain 
how the French Embassy qualifies as a military 
target . 

The air attack on Hanoi came as Nixon advisor 
Henry Kissinger and North Vietnamese representatives 
in Paris were engaged in their fourth day of ’’secret 
peace talks.” There has been speculation that the 
Hanoi attack had been ordered at that time to prod 
the North Vietnamese into agreeing to U.S. and South 
Vietnamese demands by showing them what four more 
years under Nixon will be like if they don’t reach 
an agreement at a time convenient to Nixon’s re- 
election strategy. 
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Nov. 25 y 1970: 
camp in the DRV y 


******************************** 
U.S. planes raid an empty P0W 

23 miles west of Hanoi. 
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ment oi «k y -.»;e c ■ u rs , die x^Ujoi: Li.g he oixe? 
ed Was . nat t>.c .eaojji govtniine.it should i ox in 
trutio ji.o the pji' ^ v ^ ul ..i.s ext tns , tu».t 
the in i ritut Lon cf Hie fauul) was already senon.; 
ly ti»iVd 1 wj uw federal go*e.rnr:.en si ouiu 
not further its demise. 

A. is seut.ii..... i was not so m^ch in evidence 
thirty years ago when the federal government spent 
more tnan $S0 million foi che establishment oi day 
care centers throughout the country. Since 1942 * 
the need and demand for day care services has in- 
creased. More and more women are looking for day 
care facilities m their communities as increas- 
ing numbers of women need and want to work. 

Why did the government see fit to "intrude" 
in is 4*. and not now? 

thirty years ago* the nation 1 s industries 
were facing a severe labor shortage. With ’many 
workers in uniform, the factories and shipyards 
were forced to tap a previously under- used re- 
source -- women. 

Women were not told that their place was in 
the home -- just the opposite. Their place was 
at the workbench, contributing to the defense 
of their country. Working class women were en- 
couraged to take active roles in manufacturing 
and production. They filled the jobs in steel, 
auto and shipbuilding which today are reserved 
for men while women are given "women’s work." 

Something had to be done with all those wo* 
men * s children if women workers were to be used 
to full capacity. 

So, in 1942, the federal government got into 
the day care business on a grand scale. The 
War Manpower Commission issued a directive "to 
develop, integrate, and coordinate federal pro- 
grams tor the day care of working mothers," Roo- 
sevelt allotted $400,000 to the Office of Def- 
ense Health and Welfare Services from the Pre- 
sident's Emergency Fund for the promotion and 
coordination of day care programs. 

This money was to be spent on establishing 
state programs to counsel mothers, set up day 
care centers, foster day care and homemaker ser- 
vices and health services for children under care. 

Also, under me wartime Lanham Act, Congress 
authorized the spending of millions of dol. rrs 
for defense housing and public works. The Federal 
Works Administrator, in charge of the money allotedi 
Under the Lanham Act,, was free to use these funds 
for day care centers. 

By July, 1944, nationally supported day care 
programs readied peak enrollment. There were 
3,102 programs operating with an enrollment of 
129,357. Curing the entire period covered by the , 
Lanham Act, $51 ,922,977 in Federal money was 
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Hotted to .529 day care projects in 47 status* 

U District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. 

Ins money supplemented $26,008,389 m city and 
tote cent rib nitons . 

When the war ended, these centers were 
gradually closed down, ^any' states and ccmiiiurir 
i ties wanted to continue their programs but most 
were unjlbo to do so without federal support, 

Other government agencies subsidized in- 
dustry’s involvrnent in day care. A magazine ar- 
ticle from 1944 describes how this happened at 
the Kaiser shipyards. 

"He ( Kaiser ) knew that efficient work among 
che women employed in his shipyards depended largely 
on their peace of mind. If their minds were re- 
lieved of worry about what might be happening to 
their children, they would be free to concentrate 
on their jobs. . 

"And if care were available at their place of 
work, they would be spared the enervating experi- 
ence of having to take their children someplace 
else and call for them every day before and after 
work. The U.S. Maritime Commission agreed with 
Mr. Kaiser and built two large modemly-equipped 
nurseries for him at the Swan Island and Oregon 
shipyards 

The same article carefully concluded: "Whether 
or not this type of child care service holds any 
promise for the future is open to question. Because 
these are war times, it can be welcomed because of 
the rapidity and efficiency with which it can be 
got underway to meet two immediate needs : reducing 
absenteeism in the plants and releasing more women 
for war work. 

But after the war the whole subject will have 
to be reconsidered. More weight can be given then 
to the argument that the young child’s place is 
in the home with his mother.’* 

With the war over, and the returning soldiers 
expecting jobs, the women workers who had helped 
’tfin the war" became a threat to big business’s 
definition of full employment. 

Just as the government had responded to indus- 
try’s needs during the war by subsidizing day care, 
it now responded to the economy’s need to replace 
women workers with men by withdrawing that support. 

Day care centers were closed down and women and 
children were forced back home, where, if Nixon has 
his way, they will remain. 

In his speech "explaining" why he vetoed rhe 
bill which would have provided federally funded 
day care, he spoke of the preservation of the family. 
About how day care would "Sovietize" our children 
and that there was no proven need shown for day 
care . 

Of course, he didn’t lay out the. real underlying 
reason for his veto: economics. When the economy needs 
women then women are encouraged to join the work 
force. In war time day care was provided so that 
women could be used as efficient and effective work- 
ers. Now with everyone running scared about the 
high rate of unemployment, Nixon works hard, using 
all the rhetoric at his disposal to encourage women 
to stay at home. As long as they can be labeled 
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